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tion. Tlius lie was taken out of the reach of party ven-
geance, but though as pure as ice, he did not escape cal-
umny.

John B. Henderson died while this book was passing
through the press. He was the only one of the Seven
Traitors whom the Republican party publicly and for-
mally forgave. He lost his seat in the Senate as he
expected, and he retired to private life as a lawyer in the
city of St. Louis. Twelve years passed. Two presidential
lustrums of Grant and one of Hayes had erased from the
hearts of men the burning sensations of impeachment.
In 1884, a convention assembled in Chicago to nominate
a candidate of the Republican party for the presidency.
I happened to be there. On the second day of its sitting,
the Committee on Permanent Organization reported the
name of John B. Henderson, of Missouri, for permanent
chairman. The assembled multitude knew at once the
significance of the nomination and gave cheer after cheer
of applause and approval. It was the signal that all was
forgiven on both sides. Which side most needed forgive-
ness was not asked.

In August, 1868, all the sorrows of Trumbull's public
life were submerged and belittled by a domestic affliction.
His wife, Julia Jayne Trumbull, died on the 16th of that
month, at her home in Washington City, in the forty-
fifth year of her age, and was buried in the cemetery of
her native place, Springfield, Illinois. She was the mo-
ther of six children, all boys, three of whom were living at
the time of her death.arge their duties better, perhaps,
